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Director's  Foreword 


Americans  love  to  watch  wildlife  in  wild,  natural 
settings  as  well  as  outside  their  back  doors.  In  the 
mid-1980’s,  two  major  studies  documented  this 
national  pastime  and  showed  that  Americans  pursued 
wildlife-oriented  activities  in  staggering  numbers.  To 
better  accommodate  this  growing  demand,  the 
President’s  Commission  on  Americans  Outdoors 
recommended  that  Federal  land  managers  enhance 
wildlife-associated  recreational  opportunities  on  the 
Nation’s  public  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
people. 

In  1988,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  imple- 
mented two  strategic  plans  — Fish  and  Wildlife  2000 
and  Recreation  2000  — presenting  a revitalized  ap- 
proach to  managing  the  fish  and  wildlife  and  outdoor 
recreation  resources  on  public  lands.  The  BLM’s 
Watchable  Wildlife  Program  is  a vital  component  of 
these  two  strategic  plans,  which  foster  public  aware- 
ness and  appreciation  of  the  amazingly  diverse  biologi- 
cal, recreational,  and  educational  opportunities  offered 
by  America’s  vast  public  lands.  Specifically,  the 
BLM’s  Watchable  Wildlife  Program  includes: 

• a national  system  of  viewing  sites  and  areas  with 
common  signing  and  design  elements; 


Through  this  Watchable  Wildlife  Program,  the 
BLM  identifies  some  of  the  most  fertile  areas  for  the 
American  public  to  watch,  photograph,  study,  or  just 
commune  with  nature.  Opportunities  abound  on  BLM 
lands  — some  270  million  acres  of  the  Nation’s  most 
diverse  ecosystems  that  provide  habitat  for  more  than 
3,000  wildlife  species.  To  date,  the  BLM  has  estab- 
lished 159  Watchable  Wildlife  Sites  in  11  Western 
States  and  Alaska. 

President  Bush  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lujan 
have  developed  the  Stewardship  Agenda  to  guide  the 
Department  into  the  21st  century  and  beyond.  As  part 
of  the  BLM’ s role  in  managing  America’s  public  lands, 
the  Watchable  Wildlife  Program  embraces  and  pro- 
motes many  elements  of  the  Stewardship,  Education, 
America  the  Beautiful,  and  Partnership  national 
initiatives. 

This  report  is  intended  for  BLM  managers,  biolo- 
gists, people  committed  to  the  preservation  of  America’ s 
wildlife  heritage,  and  anyone  interested  in  joining  the 
BLM  in  developing  and  improving  the  Watchable 
Wildlife  Program.  Reserve  your  front  row  seat  today 
to  view  nature’s  wonders  and  participate  in  this 
Watchable  Wildlife  extravaganza. 


• partnerships  to  develop  statewide  guidebooks 
highlighting  unique  educational  and  interpretive 
opportunities,  information,  and  products;  and 

• statewide  guidebooks  highlighting  viewing  pros- 
pects for  fish  and  wildlife  resources. 
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The  Beginnings  of  Watchable  Wildlife 


Watching  Wildlife  is  booming,  boosting  local  economies  and  providing  enjoyment  to  millions  of  people 


Gone  are  the  days  when  wildlife  watching  was 
limited  to  knob-kneed  birdwatchers  with  binoculars 
slung  around  their  necks  and  field  guides  crammed  into 
their  shirt  pockets.  Today,  watching  wildlife  is  for 
everybody. 

Wildlife  watching  is  a booming  recreational  activ- 
ity, providing  millions  of  Americans  with  countless 
hours  of  enjoyment  and  pumping  billions  of  dollars 
into  local  economies. 


• In  1985,  the  estimated  expenditures  for  watch- 
ing wildlife  were  $14  billion.  That  number  has 
undoubtedly  increased  by  several  more  billion 
dollars  since  then. 

• In  Oregon  (which  ranks  32nd  in  population),  a 
1988  study  by  a private  firm  indicated  $523 
million  in  benefits  to  the  State’s  economy  from 
wildlife  activities. 


Consider: 

• A U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  survey  in  1980  showed 
that  93  million  Americans  participated  in  some 
sort  of  nonconsumptive  wildlife  activity  such  as 
bird  feeding,  wildlife  photography,  or  other  re- 
lated wildlife  activity  , 

• Five  years  later,  that  number  had  risen  to  134.7 
million  people,  a 43  percent  increase. 


In  a 1986  report,  the  President’s  Commission  on 
Americans  Outdoors  highlighted  wildlife-associated 
recreation  as  one  of  the  country’s  most  popular  activi- 
ties; the  Commission  recommended  that  such  recre- 
ational opportunities  be  enhanced  by  Federal  agencies. 

Taking  these  trends  and  facts  into  account,  the 
BLM,  in  cooperation  with  the  Defenders  of  Wildlife 
and  other  State  and  Federal  agencies,  published  a 
wildlife  viewing  guide  for  Oregon  in  1988.  The 
response  to  this  guidebook  was  so  favorable  that  the 


V. 


The  vast  majority  of  wildlife  enthusiasts 

prefer  viewing  wildlife  on  State  and/or  Federal  lands 

rather  than  private  property. 



Highlights  from  Defenders  of  Wildlife's  Wildlife  Watchers  Survey,  1990  prepared  by  Intercept  Research  Corporation. 
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agencies  began  to  develop  Watchable  Wildlife 
Viewing  Sites  in  other  states.  Agreements  to 
publish  similar  wildlife  viewing  guides  soon 
followed. 

The  Watchable  Wildlife  efforts  snowballed. 
More  agencies  and  private  organizations 
joined  the  effort  to  designate  prime  wild- 
life watching  areas  for  the  public.  The 
next  big  step  came  on  December  3, 

1990,  when  the  BLM  joined  with  seven 
other  Federal  agencies,  four  national 
conservation  groups,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Agencies  to  form  a new  partnership.  The 
aim  of  the  partnership  was  simple:  it  would 
provide  the  Nation  with  a coordinated  net- 
work of  Watchable  Wildlife  Viewing  Areas 
in  all  50  States,  on  both  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  land. 

All  signs  indicate  that  wildlife-related 
recreation  will  continue  to  boom  in  the  1 990’ s. 
The  BLM  will  be  ready  for  the  surge,  with 
Watchable  Wildlife  playing  a key  role. 


More  than  ever,  Americans  are 
watching  wildlife. 


93 

million 

Americans 


1980 


134.7 

million 

Americans 
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How  Watchable  Wildlife  Fits  in 
with  Other  BLM  Initiatives 


Shorebirds  and  waterfowl  attract  visitors  to  New  River, 
on  the  southern  Oregon  coast. 


Watchable  Wildlife  is  linked  with  two  other  major 
BLM  initiatives:  Fish  and  Wildlife  2000  and  Recre- 
ation 2000.  The  ties  are  obvious;  Watchable  Wildlife 
is  part  recreation  and  part  wildlife. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  2000  initiative  will  be 
strengthened  by  a greater  public  understanding  and 
appreciation  for  species  and  their  habitats.  More 
support  for  volunteer  efforts  and  partnerships,  increased 
funding,  and  an  improved  ability  to  meet  the  growing 


demands  for  wildlife  activities  are  a few  of  the 
expected  spinoffs  from  the  effort. 

For  Recreation  2000,  Watchable  Wildlife  will 
help  to  expand  visitor  information  and  interpretation 
efforts  and  will  increase  awareness  of  public  land 
resources.  Watchable  Wildlife  is  a “crossover”  pro- 
gram, in  that  it  supports  a number  of  the  BLM’s  most 
important  initiatives  all  at  once. 


According  to  Oregon  Travel  and  Tourism, 

25  percent  of  all  visitors  in  the  State's  $1.8  billion 
tourism  industry  view  or  study  wildlife  during  their  stay. 


Highlights  from  Defenders  of  Wildlife's  Wildlife  Watchers  Survey,  1990  prepared  by  Intercept  Research  Corporation. 
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Fish  and  Wildlife  Resources 
on  BLM  Lands 


Roosevelt  elk  can  be  viewed  almost  year-round  at  the  Dean  Creek  Watchable  Wildlife  Site,  near  Reedsport,  Oregon. 
An  abundance  of  waterfowl  also  makes  this  one  of  the  most  popular  wildlife  watching  areas  around. 


Over  3,000  bird,  fish,  mammal,  reptile,  and  am- 
phibian species  make  their  homes  on  BLM  lands.  No 
other  Federal  or  State  agency  manages  more  than  the 
BLM’s  270  million  acres  of  habitat. 

Around  80  percent  of  the  available  bighorn  sheep 
habitat  in  the  country  occurs  on  BLM  lands.  Perhaps 
the  best  raptor  habitat  in  the  world  is  found  on  public 
lands  along  the  Snake  River  in  southern  Idaho.  All 
native  species  of  big  game,  grouse,  and  quail  in  North 
America  are  found  on  public  lands,  and  the  BLM’s 
habitat  for  desert  fishes  is  unmatched  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  These  examples  all  adds  up  to  a clear 
picture  — a picture  of  wildlife  that  is  worth  seeing. 

Besides  supporting  an  abundance  of  visible  fish 
and  wildlife,  the  public  lands  are  a repository  for 
unseen  and  unknown  species  that  contribute  to 
biodiversity.  BLM  lands  are  the  genetic  storehouse  for 
threatened  or  endangered  plants,  insects,  invertebrates. 


and  other  animals  and  plants  that  haven’t  been 
inventoried. 

Because  people  tend  to  understand  and  enjoy  things 
more  when  they  can  actually  see  them,  the  BLM 
soundly  supports  the  Watchable  Wildlife  Program 
with  its  strong  educational  emphasis.  An  understand- 
ing and  appreciative  public  can  help  shape  the  plans 
that  ensure  protection  of  these  invaluable  resources. 

The  Watchable  Wildlife  Program  is  the  BLM’s 
way  of  inviting  you  to  see  some  of  nature’s  most 
outstanding  sights.  Come  to  the  BLM’s  public  lands 
and  bring  home  a memory  — of  a moose  standing  at  the 
edge  of  a Montana  marsh  on  a chilly  autumn  morning, 
or  the  orange  and  rust  hues  of  starfish  in  a tidepool  at 
Yaquina  Head  along  the  Oregon  Coast,  or  a Gambel’s 
quail  bobbing  along  in  the  shade  of  a blooming  cholla 
cactus. 
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Visitors  Like  What  They  See 

When  $200  in  quarters  were  removed  from  spotting  scopes  by  the  caretakers  of  the  Georgetown  Bighorn  Sheep 
Viewing  Area  before  the  facility  was  formally  opened,  any  doubts  about  its  success  vanished.  The  800  quarters 
showed  that  people  liked  what  they  were  seeing. 

The  viewing  site  — shaped  like  a ram’s  horn  — is  about  30  miles  west  of  Denver,  near  Georgetown,  Colorado. 
The  BLM,  the  Colorado  Division  of  Wildlife,  the  Bighorn  Sheep  Society,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  and  the  city  of 
Georgetown  worked  together  to  establish  this  site.  Overlooking  a small  lake,  the  site  sits  at  the  foot  of  some  steep 
terrain,  ideal  habitat  for  the  bighorns. 

It  is  also  proving  to  be  great  habitat  for  people  who  want  to  glimpse  the  nimble  animals.  “You  just  look  across 
the  interstate  and  there  they  are,”  says  Lee  Upham,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Program  Manager  for  the  BLM’s  Colorado 
State  Office.  With  the  aid  of  a spotting  scope,  viewers  are  treated  to  a close  encounter  with  the  rugged  bighorns. 

The  Georgetown  site  is  only  one  of  about  160  Watchable  Wildlife  Sites  supported  in  whole  or  part  by  the  BLM. 
These  viewing  areas  are  located  on  BLM  lands  in  13  Western  States  and  more  are  being  added. 

Sometimes,  the  focus  is  on  animals  considerably  smaller  than  bighorn  sheep.  At  the  Yaquina  Head  Watchable 
Wildlife  Area  near  Newport,  Oregon,  school  children  squat  on  hands  and  knees  searching  for  starfish,  anemones, 
and  other  tiny  ocean  critters  and  plants.  If  those  same  children  look  up  at  the  right  time  of  the  year,  they  can  see  a 
gray  whale  only  a few  hundred  feet  offshore,  on  its  migration  route  between  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  and  the  waters  off 
the  Baja  Peninsula. 

“We  expect  more  than  400,000  visitors  this  year,”  says  Mark  Lawrence,  Associate  District  Manager  for 
Oregon’s  Salem  District.  “We  have  lots  of  school  children  who  visit  the  tidepools.  And  near  the  lighthouse,  there’s 
a viewing  point  for  a sea  bird  rookery.  A lot  of  people  first  come  to  see  the  lighthouse;  then  they  discover  the 
watchable  wildlife  and  it  captures  their  attention.  It’s  a bonus  for  them.” 

Dozens  of  other  areas  and  sites  also  capture  the  attention  and  imagination  of  public  land  visitors.  In  Alaska, 
the  Mt.  Pinnell  Trail  in  the  Steese  Mountains  Conservation  Area  showcases  collared  pikas,  moose,  hoary  marmots, 
tundra  birds,  and  caribou  — not  to  mention  the  spectacular  views  and  showy  flower  displays  in  early  summer. 

The  Big  Sheep  Creek-Medicine  Lodge  Valley  south  of  Dillon,  Montana,  is  flanked  by  10,000-foot  mountains 
and  is  home  to  an  array  of  wildlife  — moose,  bald  eagles,  black  bears,  and  many  others.  Hundreds  of  miles  to  the 
south,  desert  tortoises  plod  across  the  Desert  Tortoise  Natural  Area  near  California  City. 

Nevada’ s Red  Rock  Canyon  Recreation  Area  near  Las  Vegas  offers  year-round  opportunities  for  viewing  desert 
bighorn  sheep.  Southern  Utah’s  Henry  Mountains  feature  seven  distinct  vegetation  zones  — and  a diversity  of 
wildlife  to  match.  The  Henrys  are  home  to  the  largest  wild  buffalo  herd  in  the  country  outside  of  national  parks. 

Chihuahuan  Desert  wildlife  is  on  display  in  the  striking  beauty  of  the  Organ  Mountains  near  Las  Cruces,  New 
Mexico.  The  San  Pedro  River  National  Conservation  Area  southeast  of  Tucson  harbors  more  than  350  bird  species, 
including  the  rare  western  yellow-billed  cuckoo  and  green  kingfisher. 

These  areas  are  only  a few  of  the  thousands  of  spots  on  BLM  lands  where  wildlife  live  — and  can  be  seen.  “The 
wildlife  is  out  there,  and  you  won’t  find  more  diversity  anywhere  than  on  public  lands,”  says  Mark  Hilliard,  the 
Watchable  Wildlife  Program  Coordinator  for  the  BLM.  “All  you  need  to  do  is  know  where  to  look  — then  take  the 
time  to  look  — at  wildlife  in  their  native  habitats.  That’s  what  Watchable  Wildlife  is  helping  people  to  do.” 


The  Georgetown  Bighorn  Sheep  Viewing  Area  is  alongside  an  interstate  highway, 
less  than  an  hour's  drive  from  Denver. 
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Benefits  of  the  BLM's 
Watchable  Wildlife  Initiative 


Watchable  Wildlife  abounds  with  benefits,  both  real  and  potential.  Here  are  a few  of  them: 


Benefit#!  — Greater  public  enjoyment,  understanding,  and  appreciation  for  fish  and  wildlife  and  their 
habitat  needs.  Informed  and  involved  publics  help  build  the  BLM’s  constituency  for  these  resources. 


Benefit  #2  — Increased  ability  for  the  BLM  to  cultivate  partnerships 
with  private  and  public  organizations. 
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Benefit  #3  — Economic  advantages  for  communities  close  to  Watchable  Wildlife  viewing  areas. 


Benefited  — Protection  of  key  habitats. 
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Benefit  #5  — Additional  support  for  other  initiatives  with  similar  goals, 
such  as  Fish  and  Wildlife  2000  and  Recreation  2000. 


Benefit  #6  — Ability  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  infonnation  and  services  by  tourists. 
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From  large  to  small,  the  BLM  believes  that  all  wildlife  is  watchable,  including  this  black-capped  chickadee. 
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Watchable  Wildlife 
Goals  and  Objectives 


BLM  is  building  its  Watchable  Wildlife  Program 
on  one  simple  premise:  all  wildlife  — terrestrial, 
aquatic,  and  amphibious  — is  watchable. 

The  goals  of  the  program  are  also  simple  and 
straightforward: 

1 . Promote  enhanced  opportunities  to  view  and  enjoy 
wildlife. 

2.  Promote  learning  about  wildlife  and  its  needs. 

3.  Strengthen  public  support  for  wildlife  conserva- 
tion and  management. 

The  means  of  achieving  those  goals  are  called 
“objectives.”  The  BLM’s  objectives  are  as  follows: 

1 .  Establish  a network  of  Watchable  Wildlife  View- 
ing Areas  and  Sites  on  public  lands  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  recreational  viewing  and 


enjoyment,  consistent  with  protecting  the  animals 
and  their  habitat. 

2.  Cooperate  with  other  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies,  plus  interested  organizations  and  citi- 
zens, to  achieve  the  goals  of  Watchable  Wildlife. 

3.  Provide  interpretation  and  environmental  educa- 
tion opportunities  at  Watchable  Wildlife  Viewing 
Areas  and  Sites  to  further  public  understanding  of 
wildlife  resources  on  BLM  lands. 

Planning  will  be  critical  to  the  success  of  Watchable 
Wildlife.  The  Watchable  Wildlife  efforts  must  be 
coordinated  with  other  disciplines  and  be  accounted 
for  in  the  BLM’s  planning  system  to  be  successful.  In 
many  cases,  the  Watchable  Wildlife  initiative  can 
strengthen  other  efforts,  such  as  the  Back  Country 
Byways  and  Volunteer  Programs. 


An  overwhelming  majority  of  wildlife  watchers  belie  ve 
interpretive  information  is  important  to  their  wildlife 
viewing  experience  and  consider  nature  trails  or 
boardwalks  to  be  the  most  useful  site  enhancements. 

> 

Highlights  from  Defenders  of  Wildlife's  Wildlife  Watchers  Survey,  1990  prepared  by  Intercept  Research  Corporation, 
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Standards  for  Watchable  Wildlife  Areas 


A Watchable  Wildlife  Viewing  Areas  is  a general- 
ized location  for  watching  wildlife.  A viewing  site  is 
smaller,  and  is  intended  to  be  nse,dmainly  for  Watching 
Wildlife.  Both  viewing  areas  and  sites  must  be  selected 
with  care.  Though  at  first  glance  an  area  or  site  may 
seem  ideal,  development  and  visitation  could  actually 
have  detrimental  long-term  effects  on  the  animals  that 
Watchable  Wildlife  is  showcasing. 

The  following  standards  should  be  considered  in 
selecting  Watchable  Wildlife  Viewing  areas  or  sites. 

Wildlife  and  Habitat  Availability 

Sites  must  have  a high  probability  for  the  public  to 
view  wildlife.  Areas  should  be  selected  with  enough 
BLM  land  or  reasonably  compatible  management  on 
adjacent  lands  to  ensure  long-term  maintenance  of 
habitat  values. 

Resource  Impacts 

Areas  and  sites  should  be  carefully  chosen  to 
minimize  disturbance  to  wildlife  and  habitats. 

Public  Access 

Areas  and  sites  should  have  good  access  by  foot, 
vehicle,  or  boat. 

Special  Needs 

To  the  extent  possible,  the  BLM  should  provide 
wildlife  viewing  opportunities  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  the  physically  challenged,  older  citizens,  and 
other  nontraditional  recreationists. 

Scenic  Quality 

Locations  with  high-quality  scenery  should  be 
selected  to  enhance  the  visitor  experience. 

Public  Safety 

Hazards  to  the  public  must  be  minimized.  Safety 


messages  must  be  clear  and  well-displayed  where  risk 
occurs. 

Education  Potential 

Opportunities  for  education  should  be  considered. 
These  may  include  signs,  brochures,  videos,  displays, 
or  other  media. 

Conflicting  Uses 

Areas  and  sites  should  be  free  of  competing  land 
use  activities  that  would  interfere  with  or  detract  from 
the  public’s  enjoyment  of  wildlife. 

Geographic  Balance 

Areas  and  sites  should  be  selected  so  that  they  will 
provide  a good  regional  distribution.  Duplication  of 
similar  sites  managed  by  other  agencies  in  the  vicinity 
should  be  avoided. 

Local  Environmental  and  Landscape  Problems 

Parking,  sanitation,  traffic,  maintenance,  noise, 
litter,  and  similar  problems  should  be  considered  when 
selecting  areas  and  sites. 

Site  Capacity 

The  capacity  and  condition  of  a site  should  be 
compatible  with  the  expected  number  of  visitors.  For 
example,  a Watchable  Wildlife  site  near  an  interstate 
freeway  will  draw  large  numbers  of  people.  Conse- 
quently the  design  of  the  facility  and  the  resource  itself 
should  be  able  to  accommodate  high  use. 

The  most  important  role  in  establishing  Watchable 
Wildlife  viewing  areas  and  sites  is  played  by  Resource 
Area  Managers  and  their  staffs.  They  have  the  crucial 
task  of  ensuring  that  wildlife  habitat  is  managed  to 
support  the  Watchable  Wildlife  site  or  area,  while  still 
managing  for  a diversity  of  resources  on  a larger  scale. 


r 


Most  wildlife  enthusiasts  would  be  very  likely  to  visit  a 
Watchable  Wildlife  Viewing  Area  accessible  only  by 
walking  several  miles.  On  the  other  hand,  many  wildlife 
watchers  would  be  unlikely  to  visit  a Viewing  Area 
accessible  only  by  four-wheel  drive  vehicles. 


Highlights  from  Defenders  of  Wildlife's  Wildlife  Watchers  Survey,  1990  prepared  by  Intercept  Research  Corporation. 
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BLM  started  with  61  Watchable  Wildlife  Viewing  Areas. 
More  than  100  others  are  in  some  stage  of  development. 


'k  Watchable  Wildlife  Viewing  Area 
— Major  Highway 

V J 


£1 


7 


\ 
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Accomplishing  the  BLM's  Objectives: 

The  Nuts  and  Bolts 


This  section  describes  how  the  three  objectives  will  be  accomplished. 

Objective  1 


Establish  a network  of  Watchable  Wildlife  Viewing 
Areas  and  Sites  on  BLM  lands,  to  meet  the  increasing 
demand  for  recreational  viewing  and  enjoyment,  con- 
sistent with  protecting  the  animals  and  their  habitat. 

Watchable  Wildlife  Viewing  Areas  and  Sites  can 
be  destination  points  with  developed  interpretive 
facilities,  or  more  generalized  Viewing  Areas  reached 
by  hiking  or  boating.  They  may  also  be  sites  with  no 
interpretive  facilities  or  places  that  are  accessible  for 
only  part  of  the  year. 

Recommended  Actions 

1 . Establish  a National  Wildlife  Appreciation  Project 
Coordinator  to  administer  the  Watchable  Wildlife 
and  associated  programs. 

The  position  was  established  and  filled  in  F Y 1991. 
Responsibility:  Washington  Office  (240) 

2.  Complete  an  inventory  of  existing  and  potential 
Viewing  Areas  and  Sites  on  BLM  lands. 

Work  with  other  agencies  and  organizations  to 
identify  viewing  opportunities  on  adjacent  Federal 
and  non-Federal  lands. 

Responsibility  : Washington  Office  (240  and  340) 
and  State  Directors 


4.  Based  on  the  completed  inventory,  develop 
Watchable  Wildlife  components  in  state  Fish  and 
Wildlife  2000  and  Recreation  2000  strategic  plans. 

This  will  help  to  coordinate  workloads,  funding, 
and  the  challenge  cost  share  program  through  the 
budget  process. 

Responsibility:  State  Directors 

5.  Based  on  the  completed  inventory,  prepare  new,  or 
modify  existing,  activity  plans  for  Watchable  Wild- 
life Viewing  Areas  and  Sites.  For  areas  or  sites  that 
qualify,  prepare  a minimum  of  at  least  one 
Watchable  Wildlife  Viewing  Area  plan  that  meets 
the  “Standards”  criteria  in  each  Resource  Area. 

In  States  with  existing  wildlife  viewing  guides,  the 
plans  should  be  for  one  of  the  sites  included  in  the 
guide.  States  without  a viewing  guide  should 
develop  plans  for  sites  included  in  the  1990  publi- 
cation entitled,  Watchable  Wildlife,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

Responsibility:  State  Directors 

6.  Incorporate  Watchable  Wildlife  Viewing  Areas 
and  Sites  within  existing  and  proposed  Resource 
Management  Plans  and  Management  Framework 
Plans  and  identify  means  for  achieving  Watchable 
Wildlife  goals  and  objectives. 


3.  Prioritize  Watchable  Wildlife  Viewing  Areas  and  Responsibility.  State  Directors,  District 

identify  needed  funding  for  developing  and  main-  Managers,  Area  Managers 

taining  areas  and  sites. 

Responsibility:  State  Directors 
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7.  Assign  lead  Watchable  Wildlife  responsibilities  in 
each  office  to  recreation  or  wildlife  specialists. 

Responsibility:  State  Directors,  District 

Managers,  Area  Managers 

8.  Improve  overall  interpretive/environmental  edu- 
cation skills  within  the  BLM  to  support  implemen- 
tation of  the  Watchable  Wildlife  initiative. 

More  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  training  em- 
ployees in  these  areas  and  better  using  existing 
expertise.  Hiring  people  with  these  skills  would 
also  be  beneficial. 

Responsibility:  Washington  Office  (340),  State 
Directors,  District  Managers 

9.  Develop  the  BLM  manual  and  handbook  guidance 
for  selecting,  establishing,  planning,  and  manag- 
ing Watchable  Wildlife  Viewing  Areas  and  Sites. 


The  guidance  should  include  standards  for  signs, 
symbols,  logos,  viewing  guides,  publications,  and 
interpretive  information,  and  examples  of  State 
and  local  agreements. 

Responsibility:  Washington  Office  (240  and  340) 

10.  Through  the  land  use  and  activity  planning  pro- 
cesses, identify  opportunities  to  improve  or  obtain 
access  to  existing  and  potential  Viewing  Areas  and 
Sites.  Make  land  tenure  adjustments  for  lands  with 
important  Watchable  Wildlife  viewing  opportuni- 
ties. 

Responsibility:  State  Directors 

11.  Monitor  and  track  the  Watchable  Wildlife  initia- 
tive through  Technical  Procedure  Reviews,  Pro- 
gram Evaluations,  and  other  tracking  systems. 

Responsibility:  Project  Coordinator 


Objective  2 


Cooperate  with  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies,  plus 
interested  organizations  and  citi- 
zens, to  achieve  the  goals  of 
Watchable  Wildlife. 

Watching  Wildlife  is  so 
popular  these  days  that  even  the 
BLM  can’t  accommodate  the 
public  demand  on  its  own.  Part- 
nerships allow  groups  to  pool 
resources  and  cooperatively  ac- 
complish what  a single  agency 
can’t  do  alone. 

Strong  cooperation  is  one 
reason  the  Watchable  Wildlife 
Program  is  a success.  This  same 
cooperation  will  be  needed  even 
more  in  the  future.  The  BLM 
will  be  looking  for  new  projects 
and  partnerships,  too,  with  State 
economic  and  tourism  agencies, 
local  governments,  schools,  con- 
servation and  industry  organiza- 
tions, and  many  more. 


Wildlife  worth  watching  is  also  worth  working  for; 
partnerships  provide  muscle  and  more  to  the  watchable  wildlife  program. 
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Recommended  Actions 

1.  Participate  as  a member  of  the  National  Watchable 
Wildlife  Steering  Committee. 

This  group  was  set  up  when  the  national  “Memo- 
randum of  Understanding”  (MOU)  was  signed  by 
the  BUM  and  others  in  December  1990. 

Responsibility:  Washington  Office  (240) 

2.  Develop  the  agreements,  as  identified  in  the  na- 
tional MOU,  needed  to  carry  out  coordinated  State 
and  local  Watchable  Wildlife  Programs.  Increase 
volunteer  efforts  through  such  agreements. 

Responsibility:  State  Directors,  District 

Managers,  Area  Managers 

3.  Identify  prospective  new  partners  and  alternative 
funding  sources  at  the  national  level. 


Responsibility:  National  Watchable  Wildlife 
Steering  Committee 

4.  Cooperate  with  Watchable  Wildlife  MOU  part- 
ners and  others  to  sponsor  a National  Watchable 
Wildlife  Conference. 

Responsibility:  Washington  Office  (240  and  340) 

5.  Complete  a Watchable  Wildlife  public  affairs  plan 
in  each  State. 

Responsibility:  State  Directors  and 

Public  Affairs  Officers 

6.  Develop  a Presidential  Proclamation  that  encour- 
ages establishing  Watchable  Wildlife  Viewing 
Areas  and  sites  on  public.  State,  and  private  lands. 

Responsibility:  National  Watchable  Wildlife 
Steering  Committee 


Objective  3 


Provide  interpretation  and  environmental 
education  opportunities  at  Watchable  Wild- 
life viewing  areas  and  sites  to  further  public 
understanding  of  wildlife  resources  on  BLM 
lands. 

A strong  information  and  education 
program  is  a vital  component  of  the 
Watchable  Wildlife  initiative.  A visitor’s 
experience  at  a viewing  site  will  be  more 
memorable  and  more  valuable  with  effec- 
tive inteipretation.  Good  experiences,  in 
turn,  helps  the  build  more  support  for  the 
bum’s  efforts. 

Opportunities  already  exist  for  the  BLM 
to  support  existing  environmental  educa- 
tion programs,  such  as  Project  WILD.  And 
the  BLM  is  just  beginning  to  tap  the  poten- 
tial of  teachers  interested  in  environmental 
education  experiences  and  materials. 

All  of  this  just  doesn’t  happen,  how- 
ever. The  BLM  needs  to  assist  its  own 
recreation,  wildlife,  and  public  affairs  staffs 
in  maintaining  a high  level  of  professional 
skills  through  training,  professional  organi- 
zations, workshops,  and  pooling  of  skills 
within  the  agency. 


Interpretation  and  education  are  a vital  part  of  the 
Watchable  Wildlife  Program. 
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Mark  Hilliard 


Recommended  Actions 

1.  Develop  or  assist  with  production  of  Watchable 
Wildlife  viewing  guides  in  all  BLM  States. 

Responsibility:  State  Directors,  District 

Managers,  Area  Managers 

2.  Produce  videotapes,  slide  shows,  or  other  informa- 
tional materials  highlighting  existing  and  potential 
Watchable  Wildlife  Viewing  Areas  and  Sites. 

The  products  should  be  highly  professional  and  be 
presented  to  interest  groups,  regional  and  local 
government  agencies,  service  organizations,  edu- 
cational groups,  and  others. 

Responsibility:  Washington  Office  (340  and  240), 
State  Directors 

3.  Develop  high-quality  Watchable  Wildlife  displays 
for  various  levels  in  the  BLM. 

BLM  participates  in  countless  fairs,  conferences, 
programs  and  other  meetings  where  Watchable 
Wildlife  displays  would  be  appropriate.  Displays 
would  inform  the  public  about  the  Watchable 
Wildlife  Program  and  help  build  support  for  the 
initiative. 

Responsibility:  Washington  Office  (340  and  240), 
State  Directors 

4.  Include  Watchable  Wildlife  information  in  na- 
tional recreation  computer  listings  to  better  publi- 
cize viewing  opportunities  for  the  recreation,  ad- 
venture, travel,  and  tourism  industries. 

Responsibility:  Washington  Office  (240  and  340) 

5.  Feature  Watchable  Wildlife  at  showcase  project 
sites  for  riparian,  fish  and  wildlife,  recreation,  or 
other  appropriate  programs. 

Responsibility:  Washington  Office  (240  and  340) 

6.  Contact  State  and  local  tourism  and  travel  organi- 
zations to  ensure  Watchable  Wildlife  Viewing 
Areas  and  Sites  are  included  on  tourism  maps, 
brochures,  and  other  promotional  materials. 

Responsibility:  State  Directors  and  District 
Managers 


7.  Cooperate  with  the  Watchable  Wildlife  Steering 
Committee  to  ensure  consistency  of  educational 
materials  and  programs  and  to  enhance  their  use 
among  agencies  and  organizations. 

Responsibility:  Washington  Office  (240  and  340) 

8.  Provide  educational  tools  and  interpretive  plans 
for  offsite  use  through  activities  such  as  Project 
WILD,  Project  Learning  Tree,  and  others. 

Responsibility:  District  Managers  and  Area 
Managers 

9.  Develop  BLM  guidelines  for  educational  and  in- 
terpretive plans  that  increase  public  awareness  and 
understanding  of  the  diversity,  importance,  and 
needs  of  fish  and  wildlife. 

Responsibility  Washington  Office  (340)  and 
State  Directors 

10.  Conduct  a training  needs  assessment  to  determine 
Bureauwide  demand  for  interpretive/environmen- 
tal education  training. 

The  assessment  shall  be  conducted  by  the  Phoenix 
Training  Center.  The  training  courses  would  be 
targeted  toward  outdoor  recreation  planners,  visi- 
tor service  specialists,  public  affairs  specialists, 
wildlife  biologists,  operations  and  maintenance 
personnel,  and  Resource  Area  Managers. 

Responsibility:  Phoenix  Training  Center 

1 1 . Develop  a list  of  comprehensive  training  and  meet- 
ing opportunities  for  the  BLM  Manager’s  Course 
Guide  and  other  similar  documents.  The  list  would 
outline  opportunities  for  training  from  other  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies,  universities,  and  private 
organizations. 

Responsibility:  WO  (240  and  340)  and 
Phoenix  Training  Center 

12.  Conduct  interpretive/environmental  education 
training  for  BLM  managers  and  specialists  in 
fiscal  year  1993,  with  course  content  based  on  the 
training  needs  assessment. 

Responsibility:  Washington  Office  (240  and  340) 
and  the  Phoenix  Training  Center 
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Summary 


Some  scenes  have  changed  little  over  the  years:  caribou 
ambling  across  the  Alaska  tundra;  a bald  eagle  swooping 
low  over  Wolf  Lodge  Bay  with  a kokanee  salmon 
speared  in  its  talons;  desert  bighorns  gracefully 
picking  their  way  up  a craggy  rock  cliff;  or 
mallards  winging  northward  over  a city  in  early 
morning. 

More  than  ever,  Americans  value  these 
scenes.  They  are  a reminder  that  we  can  still 
see  wildlife,  near  and  far,  if  we  know  where  to 
look. 

BLM  ’ s W atchable  W ildlife  Program  helps 
bring  us  to  these  places.  We  walk  away 
refreshed  and  renewed  — perhaps  seeing  our 
world  and  ourselves  a little  bit  differently  than 
we  did  before. 
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